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towards the north is three feet wide, six feet in height, and, as the 
other stone, two feet in thickness. One rests behind the other, and 
both face and lean towards the north, which renders it probable that 
the chieftain was a pagan, and that his head rests towards the south, 
and his feet towards the north. The chief must have been much re- 
nowned, and his fall much regretted ; the number of stones here grouped 
together indicate such a fact, and the name of the field signifies it. 
The field is now corruptly called Drum-Shettg. 

The Munster army continued the retreat until they came to Sl]ge 
<t)l)&l><v (Slighe Dhala,) Daly's Pass, there they made a stand and 
came to battle, in which they were completely vanquished by Louis of 
Leinster. The locality of this final conflict is called BeAUc-2t)6ji- 
Of jtA]8e [Bealach-Mor-Ossory), i.e. the Great Pass of Ossory, now 
Ballaghmore, in the Barony of Upper Ossory, in the Queen's County. 



SEPULCHEAL REMAINS. 

The small but very beautiful Urn, represented on the opposite page, 
which was presented to the Museum by J. B. C. S. Wandesforde, Esq., 
measures four inches across the mouth, and two inches in height. The 
rim turns over very much, and the sides, which are ornamented by 
fluting, form a very graceful and almost classical curve. The circum- 
stances of its discovery are detailed in the following communication, 
received from Eichard Cooke, Esq. : — 

" Castlecomer, April Zlth, 1850. 

" Sir, — Mr. John Wandesforde has requested me to send you the par- 
ticulars respecting the Urn found some time ago near here. I have 
taken down the following statement from the men who found it, and 
would feel happy to make any other inquiries you should deem neces- 
sary, from the parties. 

" The Urn was found on Andrew Kennedy's land, Mayhora, parish 
of Castlecomer, about three miles from the town of Castlecomer, and 
on the Hon. Mr. Wandesforde' s estate. Having opened the breast or 
face of the quarry, the workmen discovered, about two feet from the 
surface, a flag two feet square, on which was laid a round earthen Vase 
without a bottom ; a dry-built wall was round the Yase, and another 
flag was placed on the wall. This Yase contained the Urn, with the 
bottom upwards, and a quantity of small bones ; but in removing the 
larger vessel it was, unfortunately, broken in pieces. Outside the cir- 
cular chamber, formed by the dry-wall, a quantity of small bones, 
similar to those found in the Urn, was also discovered. 
" I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

" Eichard Cooke. 
•'TheBev. J. Graves." 
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The Urn is unglazed, and of a hard grey or stone-coloured texture. 
It bears a very great resemblance to the small Urn found in the South- 
Eastern Eailway cuttings, near Bagnalstown, and figured in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. (Vol. IV., p. 36). Mr. Cooke 
subsequently presented some of the bones found in the small Urn, and 
a fragment of the larger one, which latter was of red imperfectly baked 
clay, and much ruder construction. The bones, having been submitted 
to Doctors Cane and Johnson, were pronounced to be human, con- 
taining, amongst other fragments, part of the phalangial bone of a child, 
and the rib of an adult. These remains had evidently been subjected 
to cremation. 

Mr. John G. A. Prim, communicated to the Society the fact, that, 
early in October, 1 849, the labourers engaged in excavating the line pf 
the Waterford and Kilkenny Eailway, at Jerpoint, came upon a large 
deposit of human bones, being apparently a portion of a very ancient 
cemetery. The place where the discovery was made, is situate about 
five hundred yards from Jerpoint Abbey, in a south-easterly direction, 
and occupies the summit of a gently swelling gravel ridge. Nearly a 
hundred perfect skeletons were turned up, which lay in a double line, 
about three feet apart, parallel with the cutting, and on its northern 
side; so that a large number still may remain in the adjoining land not 
encroached upon for the formation of the railway. The bodies, all of 
w r hich lay nearly north and south, the feet to the former point, would 
appear to have been deposited in shallow graves, scooped out of the 
gravel, and covered with scarcely two feet of earth. There was no ves- 
tige whatsoever of wooden coffins, stone cists, or enclosure of any kind, 
and it was quite evident that the bodies had been simply laid in the 
holes dug for their reception, altogether unaccompanied by metal, stone, 
bone, shell, or baked-clay ornaments, weapons or implements, such as 
are usually found in ancient cemeteries. The people of the locality had 
not been previously aware of the fact that the ground had been at one 
time appropriated as a place of interment ; but they had amongst them 
a vague tradition of a battle having been fought on the spot ; and upon 
the discovery being made, they very naturally came to the conclusion, 
that the skeletons were those of the hostile parties who had fallen in 
the conflict, and were buried where they lay, upon the battle ground. 
The tradition of the neighbourhood does not fix the period of this con- 
flict, but we have historical evidence of more than one skirmish having 
taken place at Jerpoint. The Annalist, Clynn, states that on the Yigil 
of St. Alexander the Confessor, in the year 1331, in a foray made by 
the family or clan of the Cauntetons, twenty-four of the inhabitants of 
the towns of Jerpoint and Thomastown were slain : and Stanihurst, 
in his quaint chronicle, details the circumstance of the Lord James 
Butler, afterwards ninth Earl of Ormonde, having encamped at Jerpoint 
in 1534, with the intention of commencing hostilities against the rebel 
Geraldine, Silken Thomas, when the latter suddenly fell upon the 
17 
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Butlers' force, and taking them by surprise, completely routed them 
with some loss, and wounded their leader. But he (Mr. Prim) was far 
from being satisfied that the skeletons discovered in the railway cutting, 
were the remains of the combatants slain on either of those occasions. 
He did hot think that in either case the casualties were likely to amount 
to the number of bodies there deposited, and it was probable that the 
slain on both occasions found a place of sepulture in the conse- 
crated burying ground of the contiguous Abbey ; whilst, at all events, 
it was pretty certain that were they even interred in unconsecrated 
ground, they would have been laid after the Christian custom, with their 
feet towards the east, in place of to the north, as in the instance under 
consideration. From the position of the skeletons discovered, he had 
little doubt that these interments were remains of pagan times — indeed 
if Ihey-were to adopt the opinion of the "navvies" engaged on the 
railway works, the question would be quite set at rest, for every new 
skeleton that was lighted on as the excavation proceeded, a cry was 
raised of " here's another Dane !" and with the peculiar predilection 
Which our peasantry evince for ascribing every antique and curious re- 
main to those ancient invaders of our island — a predilection which, by 
the way, a number of pseudo antiquaries of the last century seem to 
have borrowed from them — it was at once set down that the Danes had 
fought a battle on the spot where the excavation was being made. He 
(Mr. Prim), happening to be present when several of the skeletons 
were discovered, felt how important it would be to obtain a perfect 
cranium, in order that, on ethnological principles, it might be decided 
to what race of people and period the remains belonged : however, so 
closely grouted were the bones into the gravel, that he found it impos- 
sible, with all his exertions, to take out an unbroken skull, and was 
therefore obliged to content himself with carrying off the fragments of 
one, which he now presented for the inspection of the meeting. The 
frontal bone, it would be perceived, was of great thickness, and from 
the markedly retreating form of the forehead, the skull would appear to 
have belonged to the " long-headed" race, which Dr. Wilde considered 
to be Firbolgian, the aborigines or first colonizers of Ireland. It 
would be observed that the molar teeth were ground down in a most 
remarkable degree, the evident result of constant trituration of farina- 
ceous food. Taking these appearances of the remains in connexion 
with the position in which the skeletons were laid — the feet invariably 
to the north — as well as the fact of no remains of coffins, weapons, or 
ornaments having been found, he conceived there could be little doubt 
that the interments thus discovered at Jerpoint, must be referred to a 
very early period of our history, anterior to Christianity and civilization. 

Mr. D. Byrne presented sketches of an ancient sepulchre discovered 
near Stradbally, Queen's County. The sepulchre was of an unusual 
shape, nearly resembling that of a shoe made to fit the right foot. It 
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was discovered by a farmer, Mr. Richard Lawler, in a large field of his, 
called the Clash field, in the townland of Grange, about two miles 
west from Stradbally, on the 7th of October, 1849. The sepulchre 
lay beneath the surface about two feet, in sandy earth; it was formed by 
surface limestones of nearly flag form. The stones were set on their 
edges, and covered over by smaller stones. That part answering to the 
heel of the shoe was made by small stones, set one over the other. The 
sepulchre contained ashes, oak charcoal in small portions, and bones. 
A great quantity of ashes of oak-wood, and animal matter, lay in the 
chamber, but the remains of bones were very few. The fire appeared 
to have been very great, as the stones of the sepulchre towards the 
south were crusted with lime. The circular part of the tomb was about 
nine feet in circumference, making a diameter of about three feet. 
The entire length of the sepulchre was twenty-one feet; its breadth 
varied from one foot and a-half to two feet ; its depth was from one 
foot and a-half to two feet. 

Mr. Daniel Byrne also communicated to the Society the following 
particulars respecting some sepulchral Urns discovered in that neighbour- 
hood. — About twenty years ago, a farmer named Terence Byrne, still 
living — a man of much intelligence — on removing a large flat stone 
which lay in one of his fields, situate on a high hill in the townland of 
Aghoany, and parish of Fossy, or Timahoe, discovered a rude pave- 
ment, beneath which lay a stratum of blackish earth ; on removing 
which he discovered an earthen Urn containing small broken bones and 
brown dust. The Urn he stated to have been capable of containing 
about two quarts of liquid, and to have been rudely ornamented on the 
outside. There was no chamber formed for its reception, neither was 
it covered by a flag. The finder had not preserved the Urn, but per- 
fectly recollected all the particulars. — About the same time, another 
Urn was discovered on a high hill, called the Commons of Fossy, near 
Timahoe, by a man named John Dunn. He (Dunn) stated the pan, 
as he called it, to have been glazed nearly a deep black, inside and out, 
and to have contained small bones, as if of the fingers and toes of the 
human body ; they were perfectly white, and when put into a strong 
fire, did not blacken or change colour. The Urn was contained in a 
triangular cist, formed by three upright flags, with a flag at top and 
bottom. About sixteen years since, a person searching for money near 
the old castle of Timahoe, much to his disappointment, found a vessel 
containing, nob the coveted treasure, but small human bones, apparently 
belonging to the extremities. Mr. Byrne stated that he saw the place 
where it was found, and the flag that covered them, which was round, 
like the upper stone of a quern. A Mr. Mooney who published, in 
America, a history of Ireland, erroneously stated that this discovery 
was made in the round tower of Timahoe. This, Mr. Byrne contradicted 
positively from his own knowledge. 



